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it is known in the Old Testament. The name is a loanword from 
the Greeks, who knew the bagpipe as mi^wwa, 9 and passed the 
word in this sense on to the Romans, by whom it has been trans- 
mitted to the Romance tongues. To-day sampogna, the Italian 
derivative, is the common word for bagpipe among the peasants 
of Italy, — the pifferari, who throng at Christmas time to the 
cities and play on their pipes (pifferi) and bagpipes (zampogne) 
before the street shrines of the Virgin. In Spain, Provence, Ron- 
mania, Greece and Hungary, the bagpipe is still called by names 
derived from symphonia — the Greek word has come back into the 
language in the form T^aimovpva 10 

It is true that, with the exception of the Pan's pipe, found in the 
New World as well as the Old, scarcely any instrument has come 
into general usage over so wide an extent of territory as the bagpipe. 
The ancient Greeks knew it, 11 the emperor Nero counted bagpiping 
among his accomplishments. 12 There remains, however, no evi- 
dence that the Hebrews knew it previous to the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

Phillips Barry, A.M. 

Providence, R. I. 



CREDULITY, INCREDULITY, AND IMMORTALITY. 

How much may be legitimately asserted as proved with re- 
gard to the relations of consciousness and matter? To simplify the 
question, let us, for the sake of argument, ignore all the claims of 
psychical research on behalf of the spiritualist hypothesis. Let us 
assume that we have absolutely no conclusive scientific evidence of 
the existence of consciousness apart from matter. Let us assume 
that, in every recorded instance, consciousness has invariably been 
found in association with matter. What then is our logical position ? 
Is it proved that it is impossible for consciousness to exist apart 
from matter? Most emphatically not! 

And yet, a discussion on Immortality* reveals the remarkable 
fact that three eminent persons, Professor Ernst Haeckel, famous 
' Polybius XXVI, 1 ; XXX, 26. Cf. LXX, Dan. iii. 5; Luke xv. 25. 

10 See my article, Daniel iii. 5, — sfimponyah, — in Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, XXVII, part II, 1908, pp. 111-121. 

11 Aristophanes, Acharnians, 862-66. 

18 Suetonius, Nero, 54. Cf. Dio Chrysostom, Orat. LXXI, p. 381, Reiske. 
* See Open Court, Vol. XIX, p. 363. 
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throughout the whole civilized world, Dr. Carus, the editor of a 
philosophic magazine and well known throughout the whole philo- 
sophic world, and Mr. Thaddeus B. Wakeman, who is, I think, a 
man of distinction among a certain class of American thinkers — 
have all three publicly and irrevocably committed themselves to the 
contrary proposition. 

What is the explanation of this remarkable phenomenon? In- 
credulity! And what is incredulity but another form of credulity — 
equally damnable, and, in persons in such positions, equally disgrace- 
ful. Such language, perhaps, may appear to need some apology. 
I can only say that the occasion deserves it. 

Credulity is an unreasonable readiness to believe that some- 
thing is — to believe a positive proposition. Incredulity is an un- 
reasonable tendency to believe that something is not — to believe a 
negative proposition — in popular language, to disbelieve. Both are 
equally far from the golden mean — calm, cold, clear, unprejudiced, 
rationalism. The credulous man is too ready to multiply causes — 
to call in new causes to explain phenomena that can be satisfactorily 
accounted for by those already admitted. The incredulous man, 
alarmed at the results of credulity, flies to the other extreme, and 
tries to get too much out of the most obvious and generally admitted 
causes. He flatly refuses to admit even the possibility of any but a 
certain limited few — those most in evidence. He exercises all his 
ingenuity to see how much in the way of results he can pile on to 
these. And in his craze for simplification, the final goal he has set 
himself, is to eliminate all but one — selected as his fancy may dic- 
tate. 1 This intellectual monstrosity, Dr. Carus has for ever stig- 
matized as "Henism." His abode we might perhaps rightly call 
"Gehenna." And it is with great pleasure that I testify that Dr. 
Carus has proved himself too good for such company. But he is 
too much in sympathy with Gehenna for all that. 

One more instance, and not quite such a glaring one is provided 
in Mr. Abbott's "Strange Case," whose admitted strangeness makes 
it of value beyond comparison with all the other amusing tales with 
which he has been entertaining us — until that strangeness has been 
explained away. 

The moral honesty with which Mr. Abbott has endeavored to 
be intellectually honest in his account is as evident as anything can 
be. But yet he has not succeeded. And still less has Dr. Carus in 

"Whence we have the Idealism of Prof. Ward, the "Energetics" of Pro- 
fessor Ostwald, and the materialism of others. 
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his comments. Mr. Abbott's classification of the phenomena that 
he witnessed under the heads of (1) explicable and (2) unex- 
plained is painstakingly fair and impartial. Yet he exhibits the 
same irrational prejudice in favor of what he is pleased to call 
"rational explanation," the same question — begging assumption that 
the spiritual hypothesis is necessarily the irrational explanation, as 
Dr. Carus. He quotes with approval Dr. Carus's saying that "when 
one stands before something that he cannot explain, he should not 
conclude that it is inexplicable, and attribute it to supernatural 
causes." The very use of the word "supernatural" here convicts 
them both of prejudice. All causes that fall outside their conception 
of the world are dubbed supernatural. If there are any such things 
as spirits, then they must he inherent parts of this universe, and are 
no more supernatural than are tables and chairs. And to say that 
to attribute phenomena to such causes is the same as to pronounce 
them inexplicable amounts to a tacit and utterly unwarranted as- 
sumption that such causes cannot possibly have any real existence. 
An irrational a priori conviction of the impossibility of the existence 
of certain causes is of course proof against any amount of evidence 
in favor of their existence. And if we go for ever refusing to con- 
sider the possibility of the existence of any but known causes, no 
matter how often we may come across phenomena which are not, 
as a matter of fact, satisfactorily accounted for by those causes — 
why then all investigation becomes a mere farce. And a judge who 
professes to sit in an open court while he has all the time a closed 
mind is guilty of the very worst kind of intellectual dishonesty, 
namely dishonesty that masquerades as honesty. Of course the dis- 
honesty is unconscious — just as Dr. Carus (vide last para, of his 
comments) seems to imply that Mrs. Blake's was. But that only 
makes the moral debacle the more awful. 

If astronomical investigations had always been conducted on 
Dr. Carus's principles, mankind would to this day be ignorant of 
the actual existence of the planets Neptune and Uranus, , nd of the 
fact of the velocity of light. When we stand in the presence of 
something that we cannot explain, it is every bit as immoral to per- 
sist that it must be explicable by known causes, as to jump to the con- 
clusion that hitherto unknown causes must be called in. Of course 
it is always open to us, as Dr. Carus says, to "comfort ourselves" by 
the reflection that the phenomena could be explained on known 
causes, if — something or other. Note the unblushing irrational 
prejudice that stands confessed in those two words "comfort our- 
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selves." Our intellectual comfort is to be our guide. No doubts 
as to our own fallibility shall distress us, no disquieting thoughts 
that after all there may be causes not dreamt of in our philosophy, 
— facts that won't fit into our cut and dried scheme. But we can- 
not go on laying ghosts that way for ever. They will not put up 
with it. Unfortunately there always is that "if" in these apparently 
inexplicable cases. And as these cases have been going on multi- 
plying for a good while now, there are not wanting many eminent 
scientific men who have come to the conclusion that it is time for 
the spiritual theory to rank as a working hypothesis. In the only 
notice that Dr. Cams has ever condescended to take of Mr. F. W. 
H. Myers either in The Open Court or Monist — a brief reference 
tacked on the end of some little note or book review in the mis- 
cellaneous matter at the end of an Open Court, which I have tried 
unsuccessfully to find again — Dr. Cams admits that Mr. Myers 
has done more in this direction than anybody else. But he charac- 
teristically adds that "even he cannot be said to have proved" the 
spiritual hypothesis. Dr. Cams could not bring himself to say that 
Mr. Myers had signally failed in his attempt. And so he "comforts 
himself" with the reflection that the hypothesis is still not proved. 
Why should this be a comfort to him any more than the other alter- 
native? The honest way of stating such a case would have been to 
say that Mr. Myers had produced a great deal of evidence in favor 
of the hypothesis, and had done much to render it probable. Still 
this Scotch verdict of "not proven," into which Dr. Cams has be- 
trayed himself in this single brief and passing allusion contrasts 
not unfavorably with the attitude of dogmatic denials of the possi- 
bility of the spiritual hypothesis — the attitude characteristic of Prof. 
Ernst Haeckel, and certainly endorsed by Dr. Carus and Mr. Wake- 
man, in the instance above quoted, in The Open Court for June 1905. 
And coupling this "not proven" together with several other slight 
indications, e. g., his admission of his need of "comfort," I am in- 
clined to suspect in my own mind that Dr. Carus finds his intellectual 
position not quite as comfortable as he would have us believe. His 
ghosts are not quite as effectually laid as he would like. He has 
never scoffed ; that is one thing. Therein is some hope of his re- 
demption. 

* * * 

With regard to the general question of individual immortality, 
however, I must confess that my own interest has until lately been 
philosophic, rather than scientific. I have not troubled much to 
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weigh the direct scientific evidence that modern spiritualism claims 
to have discovered in these extraordinary phenomena ; for the simple 
reason that it has always seemed to me superfluous to turn to such 
phenomena for proof of the spiritual hypothesis. The philosophic 
proof of that hypothesis has always appeared to me so overwhelm- 
ing as to reduce to comparative insignificance the importance of 
scientifically demonstrable instances of the truth. And science for 
science's sake, independently of its argument that we have no direct 
scientific proof of the existence of an individual and therefore im- 
mortal soul, it has nevertheless always seemed to me that the truth 
of this existence is an inevitable inference from the common facts 
of daily life. 

In the philosophic treatment of this subject, however, as in the 
scientific, the same deep prejudice is shown by the whole anti- 
spiritualist school. The philosophic argument is one that I have 
never yet seen fairly stated. The old-fashioned orthodox spiritualist 
school have had their apriorism well rubbed into them by the anti- 
spiritualists ; but these latter, with Dr. Cams among them, are all 
deeply tarred with the same brush. It is an extraordinary thing 
that there is a large class of thinkers who are ready to believe any- 
thing, rather than that they have individual immortal souls; and 
they will commit the most flagrant mistakes in common logical 
calculations, rather than admit such a conclusion. In the Monist 
for January 1908, Dr. Carus was kind enough to publish one of 
my "overwhelming" philosophic arguments, in which I endeavored 
to show how the whole modern scientific school have blundered 
over the subject of human will in its relation to the conservation 
of energy, because of their obstinate refusal to admit the spiritual 
hypothesis. No feats of dialectic or argumentative contortions can 
ever make it possible that animal movements that are partly de- 
termined by consciousness can at the same time be entirely deter- 
mined by mechanical antecedents. The anti-spiritualists, however, 
defy all logic in their effort to bolster up materialism. And each has 
a patent of his own for wriggling out of this awkward position. 
Dr. Carus, however, after describing his patent, unblushingly admits 
that the real ground of his objection to a theory of spiritual causa- 
tion is his own prejudice in favor of what he calls "a truly con- 
sistent monistic view" — that is, an anti-spiritualistic one. The argu- 
ment by which he seeks to uphold the old-fashioned materialist ver- 
sion of the conservation of energy, is one which is part and parcel 
of my own spiritualist version of that doctrine. Meanwhile, by way 
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of conclusion, I would like here to present him with another philo- 
sophical conclusion, from which, I must confess, I myself personally 
have never yet been able to discover any possibility of escape. 

All true philosophy must, to my mind, be based upon one 
axiom and one only — namely that the universe has a meaning. 
Despite all its apparent inconsistencies and contradictions, we must 
believe, if we are not to be put to intellectual confusion, that it is 
really one harmonious whole. And our business as philosophers 
is simply to discover the system on which it is built — the key that 
shall explain it all. To assume that there is a system, and then to 
search for it. 

Dr. Carus himself admits that a place must be found in our 
world-conception for the immortality of the soul. And he claims 
to have fitted in that doctrine to his philosophy — in short, to have 
wedded together spiritualism (or rather soul-ism) and materialism. 2 
But he has not. His immortality is a spurious article. He has fitted 
it to his materialistic universe only by depriving it of all immortality 
except in name. 

If his philosophy is true, then the fact remains, as he himself 
admits, that, one day, all life, all mind and soul, all consciousness, 
all thought, all noble aspirations toward the high, all struggles 
against lower ideals, all goodness, all sin, all sorrow and all joy, — all 
that makes man man, and that gives life any purpose or value — will 
be as completely wiped out and extinct in this world as if they had 
never existed. It may sound an unphilosophic remark; but I can 
only say that that, to my mind, is rank twaddle. What does it 
matter what any of us do or think ! It will all be the same a mil- 
lion years hence. Why not bore a big hole to the center of the 
earth and put in a billion tons of dynamite, and have done with it 
all for ever, now. It might be argued that if we can make sure 
of a million years of soul-survival, that ought to be enough to con- 
tent us. But what is a million years, or what is time at all?! In 
the affairs of the universe, a million years is much the same thing 
as five minutes. What possible purpose could there be in for ever 
bringing worlds into existence like that, one after the other, — just 
to wipe them out again? I live for you, and you for me, and you 
and I live for posterity, and they for some other posteriority — and 
so on. And one day there won't be any posterity. What then? 

' By materialism I mean simply anti-spiritualism, a conception of the uni- 
verse which denies spirit I quite understand and sympathize with Dr. Carus's 
reasons for repudiating the charge of materialism. 
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What, I ask, is the value of life itself, as life? And you can only 
reply — NONE! You admit that and you say you are satisfied. 
Continued individual existence has no attraction for you. Of course 
not — if you have drugged your soul to make it fit into your little 
picture of life. No one would want a continuous existence such as 
that of this present human race chained here to this earth. But 
do no possibilities beyond that rise in one's mind — no wider life 
sharing in the life of the universe itself? My soul does not belong 
to here and now — it belongs to God. 

And God! your God! a big machine, devoid of consciousness. 
You are very much impressed with the "wonderful"-ness of con- 
sciousness. If it fills you so with wonder, I should suspect that after 
all it does not fit quite so comfortably into your little universe — the 
little shoes you have made for it. You try to account for it. It is 
a fact — undeniable. It is wonderful. It is the fabric of the soul. 
It is not a substance, nor a permanent existence, nor an entity. It 
originates and disappears (creation out of nothing — no — beg pardon 
— consciousness is nothing). The fact remains, however, that this 
queer thing is the greatest thing in the world. And yet, (1) one 
day it will be gone for ever! and (2) it is not in God! I can only 
say — If I have nothing greater than myself to loop up to and depend 
on, if the material soul-less world is my father and my God, then 
woe is me, and woe is the world! I am left face to face with a 
fathomless pessimism. 

I know that Dr. Carus would say that even the material world 
is not absolutely soul-less — that all matter has a subjectivity of a 
sort. And that soul has in some mysterious way grown out of this 
subjectivity of matter — that the substance of the world is not, in 
any department of it, absolutely inanimate. But be that as it may, 
it makes no difference to the burden of my complaint. . Relatively to 
us the material world is inanimate and soul-less. In the spiritual 
aspect of it, it is beneath us. The first beginnings of soul are neces- 
sarily inferior to its climax. And it is an uncomfortable position 
for an aspiring soul to find itself in — at the top, with no infinitely 
greater beyond to aspire to. That has ever been the complaint of 
the spiritualist against evolution. Evolution is a truth ; but it is not 
the whole truth. It requires what spiritualists call "involution" to 
complete it — that is, the descent of the infinite, the perfect, into the 
finite — the incarnation of God. The finite soul could never have 
evolved unless the perfect soul had existed in the infinite. Soul is 
the highest thing in us. And we search in God for all that is 
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highest in ourselves — only, in God, it must be on a still higher scale 
— not on a lower. Of course God's consciousness cannot be ours. 
It is ours with the condition of infinity added to it — that is, it is 
unconditioned, infinite, transcendental. What it actually is like, 
we can hardly describe. Because it has no like. It is unique. We 
can only say of it that it is something that corresponds on the in- 
finite scale to our consciousness on the finite scale. It is that from 
which finite consciousness can be evolved. It needs, perhaps, the 
subtlety of a German to help us out here. Kant tells us that God's 
consciousness is free from the limitations of space and time; and 
that therefore it is not thinking. He calls it "primitive intuition." 8 
Dr. Cams says that God is super-personal. So do I. But this is 
my idea of super-personality. I think Dr. Carus ought to come 
round to it without much difficulty. I should rejoice if he could. 

W. E. Ayton Wilkinson. 
Burma, India. 
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IN REPLY TO MR. W. E. AYTON WILKINSON. 

Among our subscribers of long standing, there has scarcely 
been a more careful and faithful, and (we must add) more critical 
reader than Mr. W. E. Ayton Wilkinson, of Thanatpin Burma, in 
distant India. He was critical because he did not agree with our 
editorial position which he regarded as rank materialism, he him- 
self being a spiritualist, not of the crude and credulous kind that 
seek comfort in the seances of mediums, but a thinker who endeav- 
ored to base his conviction upon a philosophical foundation. We 
have exchanged many letters, and several articles of his have ap- 
peared in The Monist, all of them attacking the editorial views as 
to the nature of the soul, of consciousness, and of immortality. 
They were all thoughtful and presented arguments worthy of con- 
sideration and answer. 

Though personally a stranger, his letters have exhibited a warm 
friendship, and he lived in the hope of converting us to his views. 
The last contribution from his pen appears in the current number 
and we regret to add with great sorrow, that while his article was 
standing in type and before we sent him proofs, we received the un- 
expected news of his death. 

' T do not know German myself ; and Mahaffy's and Bernard's Kant is the 
only edition I have. 



